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Sneaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 

ANN0IJNC&5&TT:     At  this  time  Station   takes  pleasure  in  presenting 

again  our  town-farmer  friend,  Neighbor  Thompson,  who  will  "bring  you  his  weekly 
reading  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.    Mr.  Thompson  has  recently  visited 
with  Mr.  James  Silver,  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     So  he' s  going  to  talk  today  on  a  timely  question  on 
which  Mr.  Silver  is  an  expert;  namely,  the  question  of  what  to  do  about  field 
mice,  in  the  fall.     All  right,  Neighbor,  let's  have  your  report. 

5^C  ift  jfc  j(( 

"The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley; 
And  leave  us  naught  but  grief  and  pain 
For  promised  joy." 

So  run  the  famous  lines  of  the  great  Scotch  poet,  Robert  Burns.     To  be 
practical  about  it,  rather  than  poetic,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mice  have  man- 
aged to  keep  one  up  on  us,  most  of  the  time.     At  any  rate,  field  mice  have 
done  pretty  well.    Rodent-control  specialists,  and  orchard! sts,  estimate  that 
field  mice  rob  fruit  growers,  of  the  Eastern  States  alone,  of  more  than  6 
million  dollars  a  year.    They  estimate  that,  on  the  average,  mice  injure  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  fruit  trees  every  year. 

And,  of  course,  this  doesn't  take  into  account  the  damage  mice  do  to 
lawns,  and  gardens,  and  shrubs,  and  bulbs.     I  have  no  idea  what  the  town  farmer's 
yearly  account  with  field  mice  would  amount  to.    But  I'd  guess  it  would  run  into 
the  millions  too,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole. 

However,  the  best-laid  schemes  of  men  are  getting  better,  and  less  likely 
to  go  awry.    Nowadays,  field-mouse  damage  to  lawn,  and  garden,  and  shrubbery 
can  be  pretty  well  controlled,  if  the  plans  ARB  well-laid,  and  then  thoroughly 
carried  out. 

According  to  Mr.  Silver,  fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  put  these  plans 
in  operation.     In  fact,  it's  the  time  of  year  when  the  field-mouse  army  is  most 
vulnerable.     In  the  spring  we're  handicapped  because  it  is  hard  to  shut  off  the 
mouse's  food  supply.    But  in  the  fall  months,  food  can  usually  be  made  so  scarce 
that  mice  will  find  the  business  of  eking  out  a  living  pretty  discouraging. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  the  background  of  field-mouse  control  in  the  fall, 
as  Mr.  Silver  put  it.     The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  everything  that 
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night  afford  food  or  cover  to  the  mice.     Clean  up  all  surface  vegetation  in 
the  garden,  or  in  the  orchard.     Get  the  ground  as  free  from  vegetation,  and 
other  cover,  as  possible.    This  in  itself  will  do  a  lot  to  discourage  mice  from 
working  near  the  plants  that  you  want  to  protect. 

However,  I  guess  you've  found,  as  I  have,  that  mice  sometimes  work  in 
the  face  of  pretty  discouraging  conditions.     Mr.  Silver's  advice  to  everybody 
who  has  a  lawn,  or  a  garden,  or  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  is  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out.     If  mice  are  present,  they  make  their  presence  known  by  small 
holes  in  the  ground,  which  are  easily  seen.     That  is,  they  are  easily  seen  if 
the  ground  is  free  from  surplus  vegetation  or  other  kinds  of  cover.     This  fact 
makes  it  important  to  clean-up  the  premises. 

Of  course,  if  you've  had  trouble,  or  are  having  trouble  now,  with  field 
mice,  you'll  want  to  take  steps  to  protect  your  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  winter. 
Woven-wire  guards  are  effective  against  meadow  mice,  and  are  commonly  used  in 
Northern  States.    But  they  are  of  no  value  whatever  against  the  pine  mouse, 
the  pest  that  does  a  large  share  of  the  damage,  as  the  pine  mouse  attacks  trees 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.    Preventive  measures  are  discussed  in  detail 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1397.  called  "House  Control  in  Field  and  Orchard." 
Let  me  suggest  that  you  get  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  if  you're  having  trouble 
with  mice. 

Now  I  want  to  pass  on  a  few  tips  that  Mr.  Silver  gave  me  about  trapping. 
To  trap  field  mice,  get  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  ordinary  small  wooden-base  snap 
traps,  Mr.  Silver  suggests.     Then  take  a  trowel  and  excavate  a  small  hole  so 
that  the  trap  can  be  set  level  with  the  base  of  the  runway.     The  mouse  will 
then  pass  over  the  trigger  in  traveling  its  usual  course.     Sometimes  it  helps 
to  scatter  a  little  rolled  oats  over  the  trigger. 

Now,  you'll  also  find  detailed  information  on  trapping  as  well  as  on 
poisoning  in  the  same  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  1397* 

In  the  past  few  weeks  I've  been  talking  over  the  radio  about  planting 
irises,  aid  tulips,  and  other  bulbous  plants.     And  as  you  know,  the  field 
mouse  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  bulbs.     They  like  fleshy  roots. 

In  this  connection,  I've  recently  read  a  magazine  article  about  rodent 
problems  of  the  ornamental  garden,  written  by  Mr.  Silver.     Let  me  read  you  a 
paragraph,  and  see  if  it  agrees  with  your  experience: 

"Pine  mice  are  without  doubt  the  most  destructive  rodent  pest  of  the 
ornamental  garden,"  it  says.     "These  small,  short-tailed  mice  live  a  subter- 
ranean existence,  construct  endless  runways  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  feed  largely  upon  roots  of  various  plants.     Fleshy  roots  are 
particularly  rel-ished,  and  when  these  mice  find  their  way  into  beds  of  tulips, 
irises,  hyacinths,  and  other  bulbous  plants,  numerous  wilted  tops  are  certain 
to  bear  evidence  of  satiated  appetites.     Also,  if  we  are  to  believe  numerous 
reports,  the  mice  insist  on  picking  out  the  choice  varieties,  particularly  ex- 
pensive importations.     At  any  rate,  if  suitable  food  is  scarce,  the  ever-hungry 
rodents  will  eat  roots  and  bark  of  all  kinds  of  shrubs  aid  trees,  and  in  such 
cases  the  damage  may  mount  to  serious  proportions." 
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Now,  you  might  "be  interested  in  a  plan  that  farmers  and  the  Bureau  of 
3iological  Survey  have  worked  out,  cooperatively.     It  started  10  years  ago  in 
Idaho.     A  group  of  farmers  got  together  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Crouch,  then  a  district 
leader  of  rodent-control  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  established  a 
small  fund  with  which  to  combat  field  mice,  ground  squirrels,  and  other  rodents. 
The  plan  was  to  use  this  fund  to  purchase  poisoned  bait  materials  in  bulk. 
The  rodent-control  leader  mixed  the  "bait,  and  then  everybody  got  together  to 
spread  it  and  control  the  rodents  over  wide  areas.     The  plan  was  a  big  success. 
Other  communities  and  then  other  States  took  it  up.     A  central  bait-mixing 
plant  was  established.    Modern  machinery  was  installed;  and  now  the  plant  is 
capable  of  caring  for  the  needs  of  the  entire  country  for  poisoned- grain  bait. 
From  the  start,  all  halt  was  prepared  "by  rodent  specialists  at  actual  cost  of 
materials  to  the  cooperating  farmers.     The  station  can  now  supply  groups  of 
farmers  with  the  bait,  for  the  greater  output  has  made  possible  more  advantageous 
buying  and  less  overhead.    The  halt  can  "be  prepared  "better  and  cheaper  than 
farmers  can  make  it  themselves,  and  of  course  they  are  only  too  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  trouble. 

This,  of  course,  applies  mainly  to  farmers.     However,  if  there  is  suf- 
ficient need  for  this  rodent  bait  in  your  community  —  and  a  demand  for  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  worthwhile —  you  could  form  a  pool  and  get  in 
touch  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.     It  might  pay. 

See  you  all  next  Wednesday. 

***** 

ANNOUNCEMENT:     You  have  been  listening  to  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  which 

Station   brings  you  each  Wednesday  at  this  time  through  the  cooperation 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Neighbor  Thompson  mentioned 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1397,  entitled  "House  Control  in  Field  and  Orchard." 

If  you  want  a  copy,  write  either  to  Station   or  to  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C.     The  bulletin  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.     Again,  it's  number,  1-3-9-7-E. 
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Speaking  Time;    10  Minutes.  (All  Regions) 

Al'-OH'CZ'".  ~:    Neighbor  Thompson,  our  town- farmer  friend,  is  with  us  again 

at  this  tl.v   with  his  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  which  Station  presents 

each  Wednesday  at  this  hour  through  the  cooperation  of  the  TJ.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,    That  back-yard  garden  of  his  is  again  occupying  Mr. 

Thompson' s  thoughts         and  so  we're  going  to  hear  from  him  today  on  the 

subject  of  the  garden.    All  right,  Neighbor, ... 3 

ijt  5^C  SfC  3< 

Well,  here  we  are  again,  out  here  in  the  middle  of  October;  a  good 
place  to  rost  on  the  oars  and  do  a  little  reflecting.    I've  been  looking 

both  ways  at  last  season's  results  and  at  next  season's  possibilities  

and  of  the  two  directions,  I  find  it  much  more  pleasant  to  look  forward. 

For,  like  a  lot  of  my  neighbors,  I  feel  no  great  swell  of  pride 

when  I  point  to  my  1930  garden  and  I  guess  a  lot  of  YOU  are  resting 

your  oars  in  the  sa^e  boat  this  fall,  also.  She  long  summer  and  the  heat 
and  the  drouth  were  not  exactly  what  we  had  hoped  for.  But,  while  we  may 
be  down,  don't  count  us  out.  In  this  rospect,  we're  like  the  old  colored 
man  who  came  before  the  court  and  was  discharged,  with  a  lecture. 

"How  Rastus,"  said  the  Judge,  "I'M  turning  you  loose,  but  remember  - 
I  don't  expect  to  see  you  here  again". 

"You  don't  expect  to  see  me  here  again,  Jedge?"  repeated  Rastus. 
"Why,  Jedge,  you-all  ain't  go in'  to  resign  yo'  job,  is  you,  Jedge?" 

No. sir,  you  just  can't  keep  a  good  man  down. 

But  did  I  say  something  a  moment  ago  about  3ESTIITG  on  your  oars? 
Well,  I  withdraw  it.    It's  misleading  ■ —  because  I've  found  that  there  is 
still  plenty  to  do.-  And  if  I  hadn't  found  it  out,  Mrs.  ~.  was  right  behind 
me  with  a  pointing  finger  not  to  say  an  accusing  finger. 

So,  if  you'll  excuse  ry  bringing  myself  into  the  discussion  so  much, 
I'll  talk  about  my  own  garden.     It's  the  only  one  I  know  much  about  right 
at  this  time,  and  I  suppose  it's  in  about  the  same  shape  as  most  gardens. 

At  any  rate,  it  isn't  in  very  good  shape.     It  is  a  mass  of  dead 
weeds,  dry  corn  fodder,  half-dead  bean  vines,  and  even  the  remains  of  my 
early  cabbage  and  the  trellises  on  which  I  grew  early  peas.     I'll  bet  there 
are  at  least  20  different  kinds  of  weeds  going  to  seed  there  right  now, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  insects  and  plant  diseases  that  are  getting  shelter. 
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But,  "by  the  grace  of  good  health  and  the  weatherman,  this  isn't 
going  to  last  long.     I  have  made  a  resolution.     I  have  resolved  that  I 
will  take  Saturday  off  and  stage  a  clean-up  day.     I  have  promised  Mrs. 
T\  to  give  that  garden  the  most  complete  clean-up  it  has  ever  had*  When 
I  get  through  with  digging,  raking  and  "burning,  there  will  be  little  left 
but  the  garcien  itself,  I  hope. 

I  do,  of  course,  have  a  few  things  to  be  thankful  for.    And  I  an 
very  thankful  for  them.     I  am  glad,  for  instance,  that  I  sowed  rye  and 
vetch  on  a  part  of  my  garden  plot,  along  in  August.    Not  all  of  it  has 
grown,  to  "'"  a  sure,  on  account  of  the  dry  weather.    But  I  believe  there  is 
still  time  00  sow  rye  or  barley,  or  some  similar  crop,  in  hope  of  having 
a  winter  cover  crop  t  -  protect  the  soil. 

I  also  claim  some  credit  when  Mrs.  T.  tells  me  that  I  lack  fore- 
sight for  having  thought  to  order  manure.     I  arranged  with  a  dairy- 
man-neighbor to  supply  me  with  a  large  load  of  dairy  barn  manure;  and  I'M 
going  to  spread  it  over  the  garden  to  improve  the  soil  and  to  keep  it  from 
washing  and  blowing  during  the  winter.    First,  I  will  gather  up  the  bean 
poles,  clean,  the  old  bean  vines  off  of  them,  and  stand  them  in  a  rack  at  the 
back  of  the  garage.    I  haven't  any  shed  to  store  them  in,  but  I  want  to  get 
them  out  of  the  ground  so  that  the  lower  ends  won't  rot  off.    Another  job 
is  to  clean  up  the  wire  netting  I  used  for  peas  to  climb  on,  roll  it  into 
compact  rolls,  and  store  it  overhead  in  the  garage. 

Then  I'm  going  to  gather  all  the  old  tomato  vines  and  dead  bean 
vines  and  as  many  dead  weeds  as  possible  and  burn  them.     This  ought  to 
destroy  weed  seeds  and  any  insects  or  diseases  that  may  be  hanging  around. 
In  other  words  the  clean-up  job  is  really  a  thorough  job  of  overhauling. 
Then  I  can  begin  to  think  about  new  crops. 
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How,  there  isn't  much  else  we  can  do  to  gardens  up  here  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  country.    Cleaning-up,  and  perhaps  adding  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  is  about  all.    A  crop  of  rye,  barley  or  wheat  is  a  good 

thing  to  have  growing  on  the  ground  during  the  winter  "but  I  guess  it  IS 

a  little  la">;e  to  start  any  of  these  crops  in  the  extreme  north,  probably 
the  best  thing  for  northern  states  farmers  to  do  is  look  around  for  a 
supply  of  manure  to  spread  overthe  garden. 

Of  c  rorse,  if  the  soil  is  extremely  heavy,  it  may  need  to  be  broken 
up.    3re^/-  j.t  in  large  spadefulls,  or  furrows  if  you  have  a  plow,  and  let 
it  lie  in  ^  rough  condition  through  the  winter.    Thus  freezing  and  thawing 
have  a  chance  to  mellow  it.    As  a  general  rule,  sandy  soils  and  loose  soils 
are  not  spaded  or  plowed  until  spring. 

What  about  fall  garden  crops?    Well,  there's  really  not  much  in  the 

way  of  good  fall  crops  this  far  north  except  possibly  top  onions  or 

multiplier  onions*     If  you  have  a  good  coldf  ram-:,  you  can,  however,  derive 
pleasure  a;xd  some  profit  from  growing  such  crops  as  lettuce,  parsley  and 
spinach  undv.r  the  sash  covering.     I've  had  success  with  these  crops  during 
the  fall  one.  again  in  early  spring,  but  not  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 
However,  I  have  known  lettuce  to  remain  in  good  condition  all  winter  long 
in  coldframes,  as  far  north  as  southern  Pennsylvania  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  main  point  now,  according  to  my  expert  garden  adviser,  W.R.3., 

is  to  get  the  garden  cleaned  up  and  in  good  shape  for  an  early  start 

next  spring.     So  much  for  the  garden.    There  is,  of  course,  work  to  be 
done  with  raspberries,  blackberries  and  other  small  fruits,  also.  Straw- 
berries, especially,  will  need  mulching  with  straw  or  pine  needles  a  little 
later.    And  if  the  strawberry  bed  is  weedy,  why  of  course  there'll  be 
those  weeds  to  remove,  and  a  thorough  clean~up  before  any  mulch  is  put  on. 

W.R.B.  also  suggests  that  fall  is  a  go od  time  to  repair  grape  arbors 
and  trellises.     It  is  too  early  yet  for  pruning  grape  vinos,  or  any  of  the 
small  fruits,  but  it  is  not  too  early  to  make  needed  repairs  to  the 
supports  on  which  vines  will  be  trained  later. 

"C-et  these  things  done  now,  while  you  have  planty  of  time,"  W.R.B. 
advises.     "Iviext  spring  you'll  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  your  crops  planted. 
So  take  my  advice  and  get  rid  of  all  the  preliminaries  this  fall." 

******** 

AI^TO uHCaviEI-TT ;  You  have  just  heard  Neighbor  Thompson  bring  you  the  Primer 

for  Town  Parmer s,  which  Station  presents  each  Wednesday  at  this  hour 

through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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And  speaking  of  new  crops,  it's  really  surprising  how  many  can  "be 
grown  in  southern  gardens  during  the  winter.    We  can  start  right  now  "by- 
planting  lettuce,  kale.,  spinach,  turnips,  radishes  and  onions  and  in 

some  placeus  carrots  and  beets.    We  can  have  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
growing  in  cur  gardens  right  through  the  winter  months.    According  to 
my  expert  garden  adviser,  W.R.B.,  the  main  point  is  to  start  now.  The 
plants  need  time  to  become  well  established  and  make  considerable  growth 
"before  colder  weather  sets  in. 

One  %ig  problem,  of  course,  is  securing  plant  food,  especially  manure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  manure  is  almost  unobtainable.    Therefore  most  of  us 
have  to  depend  upon  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,    how,  commercial 
fertilizers  are  all  right,  PROVIDED  we  can  work  the  remains  of  weeds  or 
other  plants  into  the  soil  to  furnish  ORC-AhIC  matter.    Of  course,  the  ideal 
way  is  to  srpply  this  as  you  go  along  during  the  summer.    Plant  soybeans  or 
velvet  bean-  on  e  rery  foot  of  ground  not  produc:  ng  other  crops.    Then  when 
fall  comes  3  on  ha,ve  the  necessary  organic  matter  already  there,  to  supple- 
ment the  commercial  fertilizers.    However,  that » b  something  to  remember  for 
next  yecte. 

According  to  W.5..3.,  the  main  thing  to  look  out  for,  in  preparing 
soil  for  a  winter  garden,  is  drainage.     If  you  live  in  a  section  subject  to 
heavy  rainfall  during  winter,-  precautions  are  necessary.     Otherwise  you1  re 
apt  to  find  your  crops  drowned  out.     In  many  cases,  the  remedy  is  to  plan  the 
crops  on  ridges  or  beds,  so  that  the  roots  will  be  above  the  water  level  of 
the  soil.    Then.,  if  you  can  drain  the  furrows  into  a  ditch,  which  will  run 
off  to  lower  ground  or  to  another  ditch,  you  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  drainage  problem. 

W.R.B.  also  mentions  a  couple  of  points  about  using  fertilizer  that 
are  worth  passing  on.    First,  he  says,  crops  that  are  to  mature  before  cold 
weather  need  a  supply  of  readily  available  plant  food;  that  is,  they  should 
have  nitrogen,  which  will  force  a  quick  growth.    And  they  should  also  have 
the  necessary  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  along  with  the  nitrogen. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  plants  planted  in  October  and  1'ovember 
cacbage  for  example.    They  are  carried  through  the  winter  in  the  open  ground. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  use  Tery  much  nitrogen  on  them  this  fall,  because 
nitrogen  would  produce  a  soft  growth  which  would  be  injured  by  cold  weather. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  better  to  put  on  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  at 
planting  time.    Then  add  nitrogen  along  the  latter  part  of  January  or  early 
February,  when  the  cabbage  or  kale,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  starts  to  grow. 
By  this  method  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  mixed  with  the  soil  while 
it  is  being  prepared.    And  the  nitrogen  is  applied  as  a  side  dressing,  about 
the  time  you  give  the  plants  their  first  cultivation,  when  the  weather 
begins  to  warm, 

AMOlMlMEIfTi     Thank  you,  Mr.  Thompson.    You  have  just  heard  Neighbor 
Thompson  bring  you  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  which  Station   pre- 
sents each  Wednesday  at  this  ho -or  through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
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Sneaking;  Time: 

AlTZTOniCS^EM1 :    Have  you  got  the  old  heating-system  hitting  on  all  six 
cylinders  yet?    Whether  you  have,  or  haven't,  you'll  probably  he  interested 
in  the  feature  which  Station  i       presents  at  this  tine.    It  is  our  regular 
Primer  for  Town  Farmers  hour,  and  our  town-farmer  friend,  Neighbor  Thompson, 
is  waiting  here  to  take  the  microphone.    He's  going  to  talk  over  with 
you  the  operation  of  the  home-heating  plant.    All  right,  Neighbor... 

jf(  jfc  jfc       3|f  S)C  J^C  Sfl  3|c 

I  hope  that  you've    already  gone  through  the  usual  October  wrestling 
hout  with  the  furnace,  and  survived  it  successfully.     If  you  haven't,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  bringing  up  the  subject  .     I  can 
talk  about  it  now  with  a  clear  conscience;  and  without  having  to  watch 
myself  to  keep  from  saying  words  that  shouldn't  be  said  over  the  radio. 
We  had  a  cold  spell  two  weeks  ago;  and  with  the  help  and  advice  of  my 
family,  and  two  or  three  neighbors,  I  succeeded  in  starting  a  fire. 

Now,  even  with  the  help  and  advice  of  my  family  and  ALL  my  neighbors 
I'd  hardly  qualify  as  an  expert  on  home-heating  systems.    But  I'm  going 
to  talk  as  if  I  were,  today.     I'm  not  merely  going  to  make  insinuations 
about  taking  out  the  ashes  left  over  from  last  spring;  or  remind  you  that 
you1 11  probably  find  two  or  three  broken  grates,  if  you  look  carefully; 
or  tell  you  how  I  ruined  a  pair  of  Sunday  pants  extricating  a  f  ive-months*- 
old  clinker.     I'm  going  to  be  a  little  more  technical  than  that.    And  I 
may  as  well  give  credit  at  once  where  credit  is  due.    I  got  the  suggestions 
that  I'm  going  to  pass  along  today,  from  Mr.  ^.  H.  Senner,  of  the  agricul- 
tural engineering  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  specialist 
on  home-heating. 

Well,  let's  take  hot  air  systems  first.     The  main  thing,  according  to 
Mr.  Senner,  is  to  make  sure  that  the  furnace  is  absolutely  gas  tight. 
Be  sure  that  there  is  no  leaky  casing  in  the  furnace  through  which  objection- 
able and  dangerous  coal  gases  #an  pass  into  the  house.    The  trouble  with 
leakage,  is  that  you  generally  don't  detect  it  until  you  notice  that 
objectionable  odor.    Of  course,  all  leaks  need  prompt  attention,  because 
there's  always  a  possibility  that  they'll  be  dangerous. 

If  you're  at  all  doubtful  about  your  furnace,  take  a  tip  from  Mr. 
Senner  and  have  it  inspected  by  an  expert  .    This  is  one  way  to  insure  against 
trouble  when  cold  weather  comes  in  earnest. 

Now,  how  about  the  wat er  or  steam  heating  system?    Well,  in  the  first 
place,  if  you  didn't  give  it  a  thorough  cleaning  last  spring,   do  it  now. 
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Clean  "by  hand  all  the  inner  surfaces  of  your  boiler,  as  well  as  of  the 
smoke  pipe.    Do  NOT  try  to  clean  these  surfaces  "by  adding  salt  to  the  fire, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  Mr.  Senner  does  not  "believe  this  practice  is  advisable. 
And  here's  one  other  timely  suggestion  he  mentioned:    Look  for  places  between 
the  boiler  sections  where  cement  has  dropped  out — and  replace  it. 

I  asked  him,  by  the  way,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  empty  and  re-fill 
a  system  from  year  to  year;  and  he  said  that  it  was  NOT,  except  when  the 
house  is  unoccupied  during  freezing  weather. 

Now  let's  look  ahead  a  little  bit.    After  a  stear.  or  vapor  boiler  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  short  time,  it  generally  needs  some  attention. 
Grease,  oil  scale  and  other  foreign  matter  accumulates,  and  causes  various 
kinds  of  trouble,  as  you  know.     Sometimes  draining  and  refilling  the 
boiler  is  sufficient  to  remedy  the  trouble,  but  sometimes  it  isn't.     It  is 
frequently  necessary  to  have  a  heating  man  blow  down  and  clean  the  boiler 
while  it  is  "under  pressure.    Manufacturers  have  complete  instructions  for 
performing  this  work,  and  they  are  always  glad  to  send  Jrhem  to  you. 

I  remember  that  when  I  started  up  my  new  steam  heating  plant  two  years 
ago,  I  had  some  trouble  because  the  water  level  was  insteady.    The  water 
primed  and  foamed  and  prevented  the  heating  of  all  radiators  at  the  same 
time,     I  was  told  at  the  time  that  this  was  due  to    insufficient  cleaning, 
and  the  situation  was  soon  remedied, 

Mr,  Senner  emphasizes  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  water  lavel. 

"It's  easy  for  the  water  gage  glass  on  a  steam  boiler  to  get  dirty," 
he  remarked.     "And  sometimes  I've  seen  them  get  so  fouled  with  dirt  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  where  the  level  is.    But  this  situation  should 
not  be  permitted,  for  safety's  sake.      You  ought  to  know  what  the  level 
is.    If  it  is  too  low  there's  danger  of  damage  to  the  boiler.    And  if  it  is 
too  high  the  water  is  apt  to  be  carried  into  the  radiators,  causing  noises 
and  decreasing  the  heating  effect," 

So  much  for  the  steam  system.    The  hot-water  system  also  needs  to 
be  properly  filled,  and  here  is  the  right  way  to  do  it,  according  to  Mr. 
Senner,    First,  see  that  all  &:2r  cocks  on  the  radiators  are  closed.    Turn  on 
the  water,  or  fill  at  the  funnel.    Then,  begin  with  the  lower  floor  and 
open  air  cocks  on  radiators  one  at  a  time  until  each  radiator  is  filled  with 
water.     Then  close  the  air  cock  and  do  the  seme  thing  on  the  second  floor, 
and  so  on.    When  the  water  shows  half  way  in  the  gauge  glass  of  the  expansion 
tank,  shut  it  off.    After  the  water  is  heated  and  in  circulation,  vent  the 
radiators  by  opening  air  valves  as  before.    Then  add  water  tmtil  it  rises 
half-way  in  the  gauge  glass  of  the  expansion  tank, 

"Remember  that  to  get  full  heating  from  a  radiator  it  must  be  free 
from  air.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  open  air  valves  once  in  a  while  to  allow 
air  to  escape.    And  when  the  radiator  isn't  heating  as  well  as  usual,  try 
opening  the  air  valves  until  the  water  flows," 

I  also  took  occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Senner  about  stoves  and  fireplaces. 
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Of  course,  they  don't  require  much  conditioning.  But  they  are  still  widely 
usedj  and  it  IS  important  to  see  that  all  equipment,  including  the  chimney, 
is  clean  and  tight,  and  that  it  constitutes  no  fire  hazard, 

"Where  it  is  possible,"    Mr.  Senner  told  me,"    I*tL  always  recommend 
a  change  from  these  simple  systems  to  hot  air,  hot  water,  steam  or  vapor 
systems.    The  central  house  heating  system  is  ao  much  more  effective  and 
convenient. 11 

You  know,  you  can  have  a  hot  water  system  nowadays  even  if  you  don't 
have  a  cellar  or  "basement  under  your  house.    Mr.  Senner  described  this 
system  to  me. 

"The  boiler  is  neat  and  compact,"  he  said, 11  and  is  placed  in  a 
room  on  the  first  floor.    Piping  from  the  boiler  is  connected  with  radia- 
tors throughout  the  house.    The  system  is  so  small  that  control  of  the  damper 
on  the  boiler  is  sufficient  to  regulate  the  temperature, 

"Leading  manufacturers  have  developed  simple,  rugged  and  reasonably 

cheap  devices  for  control  of  the  boiler  and  this  applies  to  all  boilers. 

Among  them  is  the  room  temperature  regulator  which  keeps  the  houso  at  the 
desired  temperature  day  and  night.     These  devices  are  labor-savers,  as 
well  as  fuel  savers,  because  they  prevent  wasteful  over-heating, 

Now,  there  are  pther  matters  that  I  wanted  to  know  about— -and 
there  may  be  still  others  that  you'd  like  information  on.     Such  as  the  right 
kinds  of  fuel,  care  of  the  grates,  and  regulating  the  draft,  all  of  which 
have  to  do  with  economy  in  use  of  fuel,    Mr.  Senner  referred  me  to  a  publica- 
tion and  so  I'm  going  to  do  the  same  with  you.    The  publication  is  called 
"Operating  a  Home-Heating  Plant,"  and  the  number  is  Parmer s  1  bulletin  No .1194-; 

And  by  the  way,  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  interest  now  in  oil  heat  

especially  in  combination  with  the  hot-air  system.    You'll  find  information 
on  oil  heating  in  another  Department  of  Agriculture  publication,  entitled 
"The  Domestic  Oil-Burner,"    Circular  No.  405-C. 

Well,  one  parting  shot  and  then  I  must  be  saying  good-day.    Mr.  Senner 
suggests  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  insure  good  operation  of  the  heating 

plant  is  to  get  printed  instructions  for  operation,  from  the  manufacturers  

and  then  follow  them  carefully. 

****  ***** 

ANNOUNCEMENT.:     If  you  want  copies  of  either  or  both  those  publications  Neighbor 

Thompson  mentioned  today,  simply  write  either  to  Station  or  direct  to  fche 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,    They  will  be  sent  to  yott 
free,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.    The  titled  and  numbers,  again,  are: 
"Operating  a  Home  Heating  Plant,"    Farmer^  Bulletin  No,  1194-P;  and  "The 
Domestic  Oil  Burner,"  Circular  No.  405-C. 
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Speaking  Time:    10  minutes. 

AI'JI'TOUITCEIvIElTT;    Again  we  have  our  weekly  reading  from  the  Primer  for  Town 
Farmers,  which  will  be  brought  to  you  by  neighbor  Thompson,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Mr.  Thompson  is  going 
to  discuss  the  fall  care  and  planting  of  shrubs  and  other  ornamentals*  All 
right,  neighbor.  .. 


It  may  mean  nothing  to  you  that  Mrs.  T.  has  been  very,  very  quiet 
the  last  few  days.    But  that  is  because  you  are  not  Mrs.  T's  husband. 
Having  served  in  this  capacity  myself  for  some  20  years,   I  am  fully  aware 
that  a  calm  almost  invariably  portends  a  storm.    And  so  I've  been  going 
around  these  few  days,  feeling  like  a  silk  hat  which  is  approaching  a 
group  of  small  boys  with  snowballs. 

Well,  I  was  attempting  to  make  safe  conversation  at  breakfast  this 

morning  and  I  started  out  with  the  weather  which  was  harmless  enough. 

Then  I  tried  the  calendar.    And  I  guess  I  should  have  stayed  with  the 
weather. 

"Here  it  is  almost  the  end  of  October.     Can  you  imagine  that?"  I 

said. 

How,  Mrs.  T.  has  an  imagination.     Strangely  enough  this  seems  to 
have  been  exactly  what  she  HAD  been  thinking  about  all  the  time.  Within 
the  next  10  minutes  I  was  informed,  delicately,  that  the  Thompson  family 

lawn  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Thompson  family  tradition  an  utter,  absolute 

disgrace.    And  not  only  the  lawn,  by  any  means,  but  also  the  shrubbery 
and  all  the  house  plants.     I  learned,  furthermore,  what  I  have  somewhat 
guiltily  suspected  for  some  time,  that  4  shrubs  are  quite  lifeless- — the 
hedge  needs  trimming,  and  there  are  still  bulbs  to  be  planted.    This  wasn't 
all  it  wasn't  even  half  but  it  will  give  you  some  idea. 

Well,  what  can  you  do,  when  you  have  to  admit  that  all  your  wife  says 
is  true?     For  that  matter,  tell  me  what  you  can  do  anyway.    7/ell  at  any 
rate,  I'm  doing  it.     I  promised  that  everything  would  be  ship-shape  by 

November  1  which  is  plenty  late  at  that,  of  course- — and  so  I've  gone 

back  to  work,  early  mornings  and  late  evenings. 
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Now,  don't  misunderstand  me.     2  don't  want  to  wish  you  any  such 
bad  luck.    But  I  have  been  counting  on  it  that  you  may  be  in  somewhat 
the  same  predicament.    All  the  suggestions  I've  gathered  up  for  today 
are  along  the  line  of  what  really  ought  to  be  done  within  the  next  10 
days,  or  before  the  weather  begins  to  get — and  stay — too  cool. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  bit  about  my  own  problems,  first;  and  then  I'm 
going  to  read  a  few  suggestions  from  a  speech  W.R.B.  gave  before  our 
gar* den  club. 

My  opening'  move,  starting  today,  will  be  to  go  over  all  my  shrubs  and 
ornamental -plants  with  a  pair  of  pruning  shears;  removing  dead  branches  and 
those  that  have  gotten  out  of  all  bounds.  The  MAIN  pruning  of  spring- 
flowering  shrubs  will,  of  course,  be  deferred  until  next  spring,  after  they 
blossom.  And  the  late  summer  and  fall-blooming  plants,  such  as  hydrangeas, 
will  be  pruned  early  in  the  spring,  before  they  start  a  new  growth. 

Well,  with  the  dead  leaves  and  dead  branches  removed  from  my  shrubs, 

the  next  job  is  to  get  some  good  soil-  for  use  where  certain  ornamental 

plantings  are  dead,  and  replacements  are  necessary.     In  this  respect  I 
can  point  with  pride  to  my  own  foresight,  —-which  Mrs.  T.  calls  'luck.' 
Early  in  the  summer  I  made  a  compost  pile  of  sods,  loam,  cleanings  from 
the  chicken  house,  manure  and  various  other  old  ingredients.    And  now  I'm 
going  to  mix  a  little  of  the  compost  with  garden  soil  and  place  it  in  the 
holes  where  new  shrubs  are  to  be  set. 

Then,  when  this  is  done,  and  the  shrubbery  borders  and  beds  of 

perennials  are  overhauled  which  will  be  several  days  yet  the  next  thing 

on  the  schedule  is  a  visit  to  the  nursery.     I'll  need  a  few  plants  to  fill 
in  the  vacant  places.    As  nearly  as  I  can  figure,  I  need  about  4  rather 

tall  but  narrow  evergrees,   such  as  red  cedars  or  arbor  vitae  one  at  each 

side  of  my  front  steps  and  the  others  near  the  corners  of  the  house.  Just 
in  passing,  the  fruit  disease  specialists  tell  us  not  to  plant  red  cedars 
anywhere  near  an  apple  orchard  because  of  its  relation  to  apple  cedar- rust. 

The  remaining  space  I  plan  to  fill  in  with  lower  growing  plants  and  I 

have  Tom  Watkins'  consent  to  take  some  of  these  plants  from  his  woods. 

Now,  before  I  come  to  W.R.B.'s  suggestions,  permit  me  to  make  one 
myself.     I'd  like  to  suggest  that  you  may  find  some  valuable  tips  in  farmers 
Bulletin  No.  1087-p,  called  "Beautifying  the  Farmstead."    You  may  not  live 
on  the  farm,  but  then  neither  do  I,  and  I  have  found  this  publication  mighty 
helpful,  as  $  guide  and  as  a  reference  book.    And  while  you're  about  it  you 
might  also  ask  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  13.81-]?,  on  "Herbaceous 
perennials, " 

Now  let  me  pass  on  some  of  W.R.B.'s  suggestions  on  fall  planting  of 
shrubs  and  other  ornamentals.    W.R.B.,  as  you  know,  is  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  specialist,  who  lives  in  our  community. 

Let's  start  out  with  evergreens.    Perhaps  planting  in  the  spring  has 
its  advantages,  it  may  also  be  done  in  the  fall.    They  are  dug  from  the 
nursery  with  a  ball  of  earth  around  their  roots  and  this  is  held  in  place 
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"by  a  wrapping  of  "burlap  or  other  material.    Don't  disturb  these  roots,  and 
"be  careful  that  you  do  not  break:  the  ball  of  soil  from  around  then.  If 
you  can  not  remove  the  burlap  packing  without  loosening  the  soil*,  then 
sirrrply  cut  a  few  knife  slits  in  the  "burlap  and  let  it  remain,  to  rot  away 
in  the  soil.    Be  sure,  however,  that  there  is  no  excelsior  or  paper  inside 
the  "burlap.     Dig  holes  that  are  plenty  large,  then  tamp  the  soil  securely 
about  the  ball  of  earth,  in  setting  the  plant.    Use  water  if  the  soil  is 
dry,  and  also  water  the  plants  after  they  are  set. 

T7.R.B.  says  that  evergreens,  especially,  are  improved  "by  having  a 
mulch  placed  around  them  to  retain  the  moisture.    The  best  material  for 
mulching  evergreens  is  their  own  needles.    However,  needles  from  the 
woods,  or  any  other  similar  fine  material,  will  answer.    Do  NOT  use  ordi- 
nary leaves,  because  the.leaves  of  maples  and  most  trees  except  those  of 
the  oaks  pack  too  closely.     And  "besides  you'll  always  have  trouble  with 
leaves  "blowing  away,  unless  you  weight  them  down  with  wire  or  brush. 

How  here  is  what  W.R.3.  told  the  garden  club  about  pruning  and  mov- 
ing shrubs  in  the  fall. 

As  he  said,  a  number  of  our  common  shrubs  such  as  deutzia,  spirea 

and  syringa  have  a  habit  of  becoming  too  large  unless  they  are  kept 

closely  praned.    Pruning,  however,  should  always  be  done  in  the  early 
summer  after  the  flowering  season,  according  to  77.R.B.    But  fall  15  a 
good  time  to  move  such  plants.     In  fact,  this  is  a  good  time  to  move 
any  shrubs  of  this  character,  in  most  sections. 

Dig  around  them  carefully,  says  W.R.3.,  so  as  to  disturb  the  roots 
as  little  as  possible.     Then  lift  them,  with  a  large  ball  of  earth  attached 
to  their  roots,  meanwhile  preparing  a  large  hole  where  they  are  to  "bo  re- 
located.   After  the  plant  is  in  its  new  position,  fill  in  with  fine  soil 
and  pack  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots  as  the  hole  is  being  filled.  If 
the  soil  is  dry,/  water  during  the  filling;  then  soak  the  soil  around  the 
plant  APT3R  the  hole  is  filled,  but  be  careful  not  to  pack  the  soil  too 
much  after  water  is  applied.     It  will  be  necessary  to  trim  out  a  number  of 
branches  if  the  bushes  are  large,  even  though  this  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  flowers  next  spring. 

"I  am  often  asked  about  moving  trees,"  W»R»B«  went  on,"  especially 
those  that  grow  in  the  fields  or  in  the  forests.     The  great  difficulty  about 
bringing  trees  from  the  forest  is  that  they  have  never  been  root-pruned  as 
are  those  in  the  nursery.     And  so  it  is  difficult  to  get  enough  of  their 
small  or  fibrous  roots  with  them  to  insure  their  continuing  existence.  Where 
trees  are  cultivated  in  the  nursery  after  roots  are  kept  more  or  less  within 
hounds;  and  when  the  trees  are  dug  a  large  number  of  roots  remain  attached 
to  them.    But  not  so  when  you  go  out  into  the  fields  and  woods  to  dig  your 
trees.    For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  get  all  of  the  root  system  that 
you  can,  and  then  be  prepared  to  cover  the  roots  with  some  material  that 
will  keep  them  from  drying  out  while  the  tree  is  being  handled.  Wet 
burlap,  moss,  or  straw  make  good  materials  for  this  purpose.     Spread  the 
roots  evenly  in  the  new  location,  tamp  the  soil  firmly  about  them,  and  add 
water,  if  the  soil  is  dry. 
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"Remember  that  the  top  of  the  tree  should  always  "be  cut  hack  to 
correspond  with  the  loss  of  its  root  system.    Remember,  also,  that  newly 
set  shade  trees  are  apt  to  he  blown  and  whipped  about  by  the  wind,  es- 
pecially during  the  first  season  after  they  are  set.     For  this  reason  they 
need  to  be  securely  braced.     If  the  tree  is  securely  anchored  in  three 
directions  it  will  not  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  and  loosened  from  the 
soil.     Trees  that  are  HOT  braced,  should  at  least  have  the  soil  tamped 
about  then  at  intervals,  to  prevent  their  working  loose. 


AI^OUITCEMEITT :  This  concludes  today's  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  brought  to 
you  by  our  town-farmer  friend,  neighbor  Thompson.     For  copies  of  those 

bulletins  Mr.  Thompson  mentioned  today,  write  either  to  Station  or 

to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D«  C, ,  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  free,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.     The. -titles 
and  numbers  are  as  follows:     "Beautifying  the  Farmstead,"  Farmers1  Bulletin 
ITo.  1087-F;  and  "Herbaceous  Perennials,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  $b.  1381-1" ■ 
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i^i  rrEO^STAT  e  s 

DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTUR 


TOCLE  SAM  AT  YOUR  SERVICE. 


Monday,  October  27,  1930. 


m  EOR  PU3 LI  CAT  IOIT 


^.OU^CEME^:    The  Veteran  Inspector  comes  to  us  again  today  with  another 
account  of  nis  work  m  the  food  and  drug  inspection  business.    As  you 

ST^r^T*8^  United  Stat6S  DsPartee-^  of  Agriculture  at  Station  . 
Hz s  regular  Monday  talk,  called  TOOLS  SAM  AT  YOUR  SERVICE,  is  a  regular   

htTtZt    *  Station,s  Program.    He  is  going  to  tell  us  more  about  the 

Inspect  VUXQ  I0°d  laWS'  ^  h°W  they  ar3  W°rking  0Ut'  toda^  >*• 


—  ooOoo- 


^imr.«  J         a  letter  the  other  ^  from  a  young  lady  who  is  taking  an 

t£r?f™T"S°  ln  a  lar§S  ^rsity.    We  will  call  her  Miss  Jonof,  but 
wiat  is  not  her  name. 

.      ,     '?  f1  ^riting  a  paper  on  the  -oure-food  laws,"  she  wrote.    "I  have 
l0,:  ai°f  these  lav's  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  which 

the Tilll**  I  ,&Ta-l  f°0d  ^  d^SS  aCt'     Can         tel1  me  something  about 
the  history  of  the  Eood  and  Drugs  Act—  and  how  it  came  into  being—  and 
what  it  nas  aone  for  the  American  people?" 

thp5P  ^  1  Hii3>    But  my  time  is  limited  to  10  minutes  in 

tioTlvn    as  ra^-   S°  1  3111  g0ing  t0  send  a  C°P^  of  Miscellaneous  Publico- 
Se  Ac?'a^l^      SS  J°neS*    55113  location  gives  a  brief  history  of 
the  Ac  o  and  tells  now  it  iS  administered.    The  rest  of  you  may  want  a  copy 
ox  4S-M.     Ull  send  you  one  on  request.  ... 

->vn-^Jr'iHiS\j0neS        311(1  Mrs-  E^rywoman  and  Mr.  Everyman  and 

oZTJr  7  r  Wh°  15  listeninS  ^  this  talk—  let  me  tell  my  story  in  my 
2ni  iZl  J  ?aVe+be^  a  ?00d  ^d  drugS  inspector  for  the  Government's  Pood 

c?anc"lo  b  ,         atl°^  5°r  23  7Gars        in  that  time  1  haVG  had  plenty  of 
th^th  °  ?  3  ?°°d  llstcner«    Y°u  ^ave  to  be  a  good  listener"  to  sit 

in  tun  wnen  he  adulterated  the  milk  he  sold  with  water,  burnt  sugar,  and  a 

ll  lZS.  "  ^  "  l0°k  riCh-     1  haVe  heard  Sfflt  story  many  Ss  S  n£ 
interesting  ?T°e       ^  insPector-    And  I  have  heard  other  stories  equally 
interesting.     I  nave  served  in  the  laboratories,  in  the  field,  in  the 

ll^t\T«r  ??dS  ^  d^S  are  made'  ^al^ed,  ^  talked  about.    I  have 
sold.  °X  133    nS  markets  ^d  stor3s  where  foods  and  .drugs  are 

I  did  ^P?tlent  1  ?  n0t  S°ins  t0  tal:c  aDout  ^sell  *W  longer.  But 

foodi™^     ^ /ouhow  we  inspectors  come  into  contact  with  the  pure 
iood  laws  m  actual  operation.  .  . 
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The  federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  passed  in  1906.    Most  people 
know  this  Act  as  the  pure  food  lav/.    Anyhow,  before  it  was  passed,  it  was 

a  common  practice  to  adulterate  foods  and  drugs,    Those  were  the  days  

before  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  swamp-root  cures,.  Indian  herbs,  so- 
called  patent  medicines,  and  that  sort  of  thing.     Some  of  those  drug 
preparations  were  guaranteed,  as  their  sellers  said,  to  cure  almost  any- 
thing from  fierce,  shooting  pains,  to  tuberculosis.     Some  of  them  had  some 
value.     Some  were  simply  colored  water  or  bread  pills.     Some  downright  danger- 
ous to  health  and  even  life. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  period  in  American  history  in  a  way  featured 
by  the  traveling,  adventurous,  pioneer  patent-medicine  peddler.  In 
picturesque  costume,  he  traveled  over  the  country  hawking  his  wares  from  house 
to  house  and  from  county  fair  to  county  fair.    Sometimes  he  eked  out  a  pre- 
carious living  by  entering  the  pulpit  on  Sundays  and  taking  his  ■"turn  with 
the  regular  minister. 

In  the  early  days         the  days  which  some  people  call  the  good  old 

flays        adulterated  foods  were  just  as  common.    At  that  time,  a  friend 

of  mine  who  was  the  Wisconsin  State  Chemist,  told  me  that  one  day  when 
pure  food  laws  were  being  considered  in  that  State,  he  was  called  to  the 
plant  of  a  large  candy  manufacturer.    The  owner  of  the  plant  told  my  friend 
that  he  had  been  reading  a  good  deal  about  the  use  of  poisonous  substances 
in  candy  and,  while  he  felt  sure  that  there  was  nothing  harmful  or  un- 
heal thful  going  into  HIS  candies,  he  wanted  the  chemist's  opinion  on  the 
matter.    He  asked  the  chemist  to  go  through  his  plant  from  cellar  to  garret 
and  check  on  all  the  raw  materials  and  make  sure  that  they  were  harmless. 
It  was  a  big  plant  and  it  took  some  time  to  make  a  complete  survey.  3ut 
it  was  worth  while,  because  that  chemist  found  the  firm  had  UTOTOWINGLY 
been  using  a  substance  sold  to  thorn  as  coloring  matter  which  was  a  poisonous 
lead  compound.    The  candy-maker  turned  pale  and  ordered  the  stuff  dumped 
immediately. 

That's  one  caso.    The  candy-maker  was  innocent  of  any  intention  to 
harm  or  defraud  the  public.    But  other  manufacturers  in  those  days  weren't 
so  conscientious.     Some  of  them  adulterated  bread,  for  example,  with  harm- 
ful chemicals.    Others  added  water  and  chemical  preservatives  to  canned 
goods.     One  man  was  found  selling  horse  meat  for  beef.    Cocoa  and  chocolate 
were  found  to  contain  oxide  of  iron  and  other  coloring  matter  as  woll  as 
foreign  fats,  flour,  and  starch.    Even  after  the  Act  was  passed,  some  of  these 
violations  still  continued.     One  firm  was  found  gathering  up  dead  horses 
and  making  them  into  a  product  labeled  canned  beef.    That  firm  enjoyed  short 
_shrif  t . 

I  could  go  on  for  a  long  time  telling  you  how  foods  were  dangerously 
adulterated  before  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  passed.    But  I  think  I  have 
given  you  a  general  idea  of  conditions  back  in  those  days.    And  so  there 
was  great  demand  for  national  legislation  designed  to  protect  the  buyer  and 
consumer  of  foods  and  drugs.     I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  a  great  battle 
was  fought  over  that  legislation  when  it  was  pending  in  Congress,  especially 
over  that  part  of  the  law  that  proposed  to  deal  with  drugs,  including 
patent  medicines.    Drug-manufacturers  seemed  to  think  that  such  legislation 
would  limit  their  rights  to  sell  anything  and  everything  they  could  find 

customers  for        and  they  were  perfectly  right.    The  shady  drug-manufacturers 

knew  perfectly  well  that  they  could  find  buyers  for  any  kind  of  medicine. 
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They  were  concerned  with  PROFITS  far  more  than  with  the  public  health 

and  welfare.    A  few  testimonials  from  buyers,  or  others,  and  they  were  off. 

But  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  made  it  illegal  for  them  to  sell  products  bad 

for  the  health,  or  containing  dangerous  or  habit-forming  ingredients  without 

statements  identifying  these  ingredients,  on  the  label.    And  the  Act  made  it 

illegal  for  food  manufacturers  to  ship  goods  labeled  with  misleading  or 

fraudulent  statements,  or  adulterated,  or  unwholesome,  or  filthy  goods, 

through  inter-State  commerce.     The  law  cramped  the  style  of  the  quack,  the 

Indian-herb  and  corn  doctor.     It  cramped  the  style  of  the  manufacturer 

of  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods.    This  Federal  law  restricted  the  liberty 

of  the  shyster  and  the  mountebank         out  it  gave  more  liberty  to  the 

reputable  manufacturer.    And  it,  above  all,  protected  the  kind  of  people  you 

and  I  are        people  who  buy  foods  and  drugs  and  who  want  to  get,  for  our 

money,  an  honest,  wholesome,  and  reputable  product. 

As  I  said  before,  the  pure  food  laws  are  administered  by  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.    But  the  administration  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  is  not  the  only  thing  with  which  the  Administration  is  charged. 
We  have  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  5  other  laws  of  importance  to  the 
public.    They  are:  the  Tea  Act,  the  Import  Milk  Act,  the  Insecticide  Act, 
the  Caustic  Poison  Act,  and  the  Kaval  Stores  Act.    There  is  plenty  to  say 
about  each  of  these.     I  have  told  you  something  about  them  in  the  past 
months.     I  shall  tell  you  more  in  the  future. 

All  this  indicates  that  we  are  moving  along.    Twenty- three  years 
of  the  Food  and  Drags  Act  have  produced  a  food  supply  in  the  United  States 
which  is  amazingly  free  from  adulteration  and  misbranding.    To  get  this 
result,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  legal  action  in  more  than  15 
thousand  cases.     Such  serious  violations  of  the  law  as  I  mentioned  in  the 
early  part  of  this  talk  are  seldom  found  today.    When  they  are,  they  are 

met  with  vigorous  action  and  AT  OECE,    Honest  manufacturers  and  most  of 

them  are  honest        have  had  plenty  of  chance  to  develop  the  quality  and 

purity  of  their  wares  without  the  competition  with  dishonest  products  which 
would  drive  honest  makers  out  of  business.    Twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
labels  on  foods  were  to  be  taken  with  more  than  a  grain  of  salt.    Now  they 
nearly  always  tell  the  truth.     But  if  it  wasn't  for  the  fact  that  we  always 
have  a  small  percentage  of  dishonest  men  with  us,  we  would  have  little  need 
for  the  pure  food  laws        and  I  would  be  out  of  a  joo. 

I  hope  that  this  brief  talk  will  answer  Miss  Jones's  questions  

and  the  questions  of  any  of  the  rest  of  you.    But  remember         if  you  want 

more  information  on  the  pure  food  laws  and  how  they  are  enforced,  you  are 
welcome  to  write  me  at  this  Station.     I  am  at  your  service. 

— oOo — 

Al'TrO'^CSIZ:'":  You  have  just  heard  the  Veteran  Inspector's  latest  talk  in 
the  Uncle  Sam  At  Your  Service  series  presented  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  Station  .    He  will  have  another  talk  for  you  again  next 

Monday.    Meanwhile,  if  you  want" "a  free  copy  of  Miscellaneous  Publication  Uo. 
48-M,  which  deals  with  the  history,  objectives  and  work  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  write  the  Veteran  Inspector  in  care  of  this  Station. 
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AMOUHCEi/lSHT :      Wednesday,  and  Neighbor  Ehompson  is  again  with  us  to  present 
the  latest  information  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.    Mr.  Thompson  is 
goingfto  talk  about  roses,  today.    He's  going  to  bring  you,  from  his  own 
experience    and  from  his  friends  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  some 
timely  suggestions  on  fall  care  of  roses.    All  right,  Neighbor... 


The  other  evening  Mrs.  T.  and  I  sat  down  and  talked  over  plans  for 
our  rose  garden. 

As  usual  we  divided  the  work  50-50.     She  talked,  and  I  listened. 
She  told  me  what  was  to  be  done,  and  .I'm  going  to  do  it.      Ho  thing  could 
be  fairer. 

One  thing  that  WE  want,  I  was  told,  is  more  variety.    T7e  want  a 
wider  range  of  color.    And  last,  but  not  least,  we  want  to  put  some  roses  in 
the  soil  this  fall. 

At  this  point  I  entered  a  demurrer,  which  was  promptly  over— ruled; 
and  perhaps  it's  just  as  well  that  it  was.    My  idea  was  that  it  would  be 
well  to  wait  until  spring  before  ordering  any  more  rose  plants.    Later,  I 
appealed  to  a  higher  court.    But  this  court,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Furman 
Lloyd  Mulford,  Department  of  Agriculture  authority  on  roses  and  other  orna- 
mental plants,  did  not  give  me  much  consolation. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Mulford  told  me  that  in  the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.C. 
and  points  south,  fall  is  really  a  more  satisfactory  time  to  plant  roses 
than  spring. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  a  reasonably  mild  climate,  the  roots  of  fall- 
planted  roses  have  a  good  chance  to  start  before  winter  comes.    And  they  may 
even  start  to  form  during  any  warm  weather  in  the  winter  months;  so  that 
they  already  have  a  good  hold  in  the  soil  when  spring  cones.     This,  of  course, 
hardly  holds  good  in  the  northern  sections  where  there  is  danger  of  winter- 
killing.   But  it  is  VERY  true  in  the  South. 

According  to  Mr.  Mulford,  it  is  already  high  time  that  roses  were 
planted  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  fall  rose-planting  belt.    But  they 
may  safely  be  planted  any  time  during  the  next  2  or  3  weeks  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Hat  ion's  Capital,  and  even  later  than  that  in  the  Southern 
states.     In  fact,  if  Southern  gardeners  can  defer  planting  until  the  weather 
becomes  reasonably  cool,  they  will  lessen  the  danger  of  plants  starting  Into 
premature  fall  growth. 
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Arid  for  that  matter t  the  planting  MAY  "be  done  at  any  tine  before  the 

ground  freezes,  provided  of  course  that  the  soil  is  not  too  wet.  However,  it's 

probably  best  to  set  plants  at  least  two  weeks  before  a  freeze,  This  gives 
a  chance  for  root  growth  before  winter  really  gets  to  be  winter. 

How,  let  me  give  you  a  few  suggestions  of  Mr.  Mulford's  OXL  growing 

roses. 

He  says  that  the  all-important  point  in  rose-growing  is  nothing  more 
more  less  than  good  soil,  put  in  proper  condition.    First,  the  soil  must 
be  well  drained;  and  second,  it  must  contain  plenty  of  plant  food. 

If  the  soil  is  of  such  nature  that  water  does  not  stand  on  it  in  wet 
times,  probably  you  don't  need  to  make  special  provision  for  drainage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ground  is  too  wet  or  at  least  in  need  of  articiaial 
drainage,  if  the  soil  shows  indications  of  water  standing  on  it  or.  remaining 
near  the  surface  during  rainy  periods, 

How,  how  deep  should  a  good  rose  soil  be?    Well,  a  soil  10  to  12  inches 
deep  is  beter  than  one  only  7  or  8  inches  in  depth.  It  will  hold  more  moisture 
and  fertility.    However,  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  sub-soil. 
For  even  a  top  soil  only  7  or  8  inches  deep  will  give  excellent  results  if 
it  rests  upon  a  subsoil  that  is  neither  too  impervious  or  too  open. 

How,  about  fertilizing.     Even  a  rich  soil  needs  to  be  abundant ly 
supplied  with  manure  before  roses  are  planted  on  it.     Dairy  barn  or  cattle 
manure  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  roses.     In  fact,  it  is  so  important  to 
successful  rose-growing  that  some  greenhouse  rose-growers  have  established 
dairies  in  connection  with  their  rose  business,  in  order  to  assure  an  ample 
manure  supply. 

However,  if  you  can't  obtain  dairy  barn  manure,  probably  the  best^sub- 
stitute  is  the  prepared  stocliyard  cattle  manure,  which  maybe  purchased 
from  dealers  in  garden  supplies.    This  is  better  for  roses  than  the  pulverized 
sheep  manure  which  is  so  commonly  sold.  v 

How,  Mr.  Mulford  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  proper  handling  of 
plants  just  after  they  are  received  from  the  nursery.     Don't  let  them  remain 
in  the  package,  he  says.    Unpack  them  immediately  and  bed  their  roots  firmly 
in  the  soil.     Ho  special  care  is  necessary  if  the  roots  are  moist  and  plump, 
but  they  should  be  immediately  soaked  in  water,  if  they  are  shrivelled.  In 
any  event,  dip  the  roots  in  thin  and  before  placing  them,  temporarily,     in  the 
ground.     Then  be  careful  to  protect  them  when  you  remove  the  plants  from  their 
temporary  location  to  their  permanent  one.    Wet  burlap,  or  something  similar, 
will  sdrve  to  keep  the  air  away  from  the  roots.    Always  trim  off  broken  roots, 
making  a  clean  cut  with  a  sharp  knife.    And  of  course,  weak  or  broken  branches 
should  be  removed  at  the  same  time. 

Well,  now  we're  about  ready  to  dig  the  holes.    The  rose  plants  are  on 
hand,  and  the  ground  is  well  prepared.    So  if  we  follow  Mr.  Mulford's  sugges- 
tions we'll  now  prepare  holes,  somewhat  larger  than  the  spread  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants  that  are  to  be  set.    Place  the  plant  in  the  hole,  and  then  sprea 
the  roots  out  in  their  natural  position,  with  the  plant  slightly  deeper  in 
the  soil  than  it  grew  before.     If  the  plant  is  graft exl  or  budded,  then  it  is 
well  to  set  it  so  that  the  union  of  stock  and  scion,  which  is  the  swollen 
place  on  the  stem,  is  2  or  3  inches  below  the  surface. 
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After  planting,  place  fine,  mellow  soil  about  the  roots,  carefully, 
and  make  sure  that  all  spaces  between  the  roots  and  under  the  plant  are 
filled.    Then,  here's  what  Mr.  Mulford  tells  us  about  trampling  or  tamping 
the  soil.    Jill  the  hole  partly,  he  says,  and  then  firm  it,  either  by  tamping 
or  trampling,  or  by  pouring  water  into  the  hole  so  that  it  nashes  the  soil 
about  the  roots.    Do  not  tamp  or  trample  the  soil,  after  water  is  used,  be- 
causo  it  will  make  it  too  hard.     It    is  well  to  apply  water  AFTER  trampling 
or  tamping  where  the  soil  is  rather  dry  and  does  not  pack  readily,  then, 
fill  the  hole  with  dry  soil    after  the  water  lias  soaked  away,  but  donlt  trample 
it  after  applying  the  water. 

In  fall  planting,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  a  mound  of  soil  up  about 
the  plants  to  a-  height  of  8  to  10  inches.     Then  remove  this  mound  early  in 
the  spring. 

Another  matter  is  pruning.    After  setting  the  rose  plants,  give  them  a 
rather  severe  pruning.    Mr.  Mulford  advises  cutting  them  back  so  that  the 
number  of  leaf  buds  remaining  on  the  plant  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  or  less 
of  the  number  it  had  in  the  nursery. 

Now  of  course,  fall  planted  roses  will  usually  require  a  little  special 
attention,  to  get  through  the  winter  in  the  best  of  condition.    Here  are  a 
few  simple  rules.  Newly— planted  bush  roses  should  not  be  left  over  2  feet 
in  height.    Climbers  should  not  have  more  than  2  shoots,  and  these  should  not 
be  more  than  3  feet  in  length.     The  thing  to  remember  is  that  you  are 
planting  roots  which  will  later  on  make  you  bushes.     So  if  you  cam  get  a 
good  root  growth  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  top  growth,  with 
plenty  of  blossoms,  next  summer. 

Well,  this  is  about  all  I'll  have  time  for  today.     It  is  NOT  all  that 
I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Mulford.    And  it  is  not  all,  by  any  means,  that  there 
is  to  say  about  fall  rose-planting.    You've  noticed  I  gaess,  that  7.  was  merely 
hitting  the  high  spots.    Particularly  about  preparation  of  the  sol"1..    This  is 
so  important  a  subject  that  it  can  hardly  be  covered  over  the  radio,  to  every- 
body's satisfaction.    Lot  me  suggest,  however,  that  you  write  for  that 
publication,  called  "Roses  for  the  Home."     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho,  750-F. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Mulford  wrote  it. 

Well  sir,  I  hope  that  you  get  half  as  much  out  of  these  pointers  of 
Mr.  Mulford1  s,  and  out  of  his  bulletin,  as  I  did.     I  haye  hopes  of  developing 
a  very  respectable  rose  garden.    With  Mrs*  T„  tolling  me  what  to  do.  and  Mr, 
Mulford  telling  me  how  to  do  it,  my  moral  support  is  almost  perfect.  I  hope 
that  my  back  holds  up, 

*****  V 

AHNOUHCfflvEHT ; i   Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  brought  you  another  reading 
from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,     If  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  that 
bulletin,  on  'IRoses  for  the  Home",  simply  drop  a  line  either  to  Station  ; 
or  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultur  e  in  Washington,    Ask  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ho.  750-F. 


